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CLERICAL ERRORS. 



Nothing on earth is so catching as a blunder. 
The facility with which even intelUgent and 
well-instructed persons will reproduce mistakes 
committed in their hearing is marvellous. The 
instinct of conventionalism saves men indeed 
from a multitude of faults, but sometimes leads 
astray ; and the Clergy, among whom this 
instinct, developed into the higher principle of 
orthodoxy, is most strong, are especially apt to 
learn the trick of repeating what somebody else 
has said, because it is safer to imitate than to 
think. The Bible is no doubt a dijBBcult book 
to read, and is seldom read in church after a 
manner which greatly tends to edifying; but 
the educated layman would suffer perhaps less 
severely, if the Minister would trouble himself 
to glance at his Greek Testament or his Vul- 
gate before leaving his study in the morning, 
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and would abstain at the very least from 
making nonsense of a book whicli it is lus 
peculiar office to interpret to the congregation. 
That many passages of the Bible are habitually 
turned into utter nonsense by careless reading, 
the short series of corrections here offered to 
the theological student will testify. The list 
does not pretend to be complete, but is de- 
signedly limited to an exposition of those less 
transparent blunders into which it is^ perfectly 
certain that nine clergymen out of every ten 
will fall, when next the opportunity comes in 
their way. 



Gen. i. 25. And God made the beast of the 
earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and everything that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind. 

This verse is invariably read with a strong 
emphasis on the three pronouns — after his kind, 
after theinr kind, after his kind. If this means 
anything, it must mean that only one kind of 
beast was created, one kind of cattle, and one 
kind of creeping thing. The words * after their 



kind' do not however imply any contrast 
between one class of creatures and another, 
such as the above emphasis would indicate; 
but are intended to express the fact that each 
class was subdivided into a host of distinct and 
permanent species, too numerous to be cata- 
logued at length. The stress therefore, such 
as it is, should be laid rather on the word 
* kind'— the pronouns *his' or Hheir' being 
passed over as lightly as possible. Similar 
passages occur in w. 11, 12, 21, 24 of this 
chapter. 

Gen. i. 27. So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them. 

Here again the pronouns suffer terribly, a 
sHght stress being always laid on him^ a mode 
of treatment which is harmless, indeed, but 
wholly without meaning — and a tremendous 
emphasis being given at the end of the last 
sentence — ^male and female created he them — 
as if it were freely admitted that he created the 
males,- but there might exist some little doubt 
whether he created the females. The true 



sense of the passage however is not that God 
made the women as well as the men, but that 
he made human beings of two separate sexes, 
male and female (S. Mark x. 6) ; and the pro- 
noun ' them' has less right to an emphasis than 
any other word in the sentence. 

Gen. ii, 18* And the Lord God said, It is 
not good that the man should be alone ; I will 
make him a help meet for him. 

Almost everybody who reads this verse joins 
the words * help' and * meet' together as if they 
were connected by a hyphen, whereas they 
ought to be separated by a comma — * I will 
make him a helper, suitable for him.' The 
compound word * help-meet' is simple nonsense, 
and is the parent of another word as foolish as 
itself, which poets and novelists have been 
pleased to accept as if it were of the most 
irreproachable authenticity. Few persons pro- 
bably are aware, when they poetically call 
somebody's wife a * helpmate,' that they are 
perpetuating a blunder which had its origin in 
nothing else but a careless reading of a text in 
Scripture history. 



GrEN. xxiv. 15. It should be noted that in 
ahnost all Hebrew names of three or more 
syllables the accent is to be laid on the last 
syllable but one. Bethuel, Havilah, Penuel, 
Zipporah, Rephidim, Meribah, Bhshama, and 
Eliphaz, are among the commonest of those 
words which arq invariably mis-pronounced. 

Gen. xxvii. 19. As thou badest me. The 
word *bade/' because it happens to be spelt 
with an * e,' is usually pronounced long, as if it 
rhymed with ' shade ;' and the second person, 

* badest,' suffers a like indignity. The intelli- 
gent reader can scarcely need to be reminded 
that the pronunciation of both words should be 
short, as if they rhymed with * saddest' and 
*sad.' The same remark appUes to the verb 

* satest,' in Psalm 1. 20. 

Joshua x. 32. Who took it on the second 
day. The word ^ second' is emphatic. The 
rest of the cities appear to have yielded on the 
first day; but Lachish was a more strongly 
fortified place, and resisted longer. Even Sen- 
nacherib could not take it — see Isaiah xxxvii. 8. 
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Joshua xi. 6. Thou shalt hough their horses. 

* Hough* is sometimes erroneously pronounced 
*huff.' It should of course be pronounced 
' hock/ 

Judges ix. 53. And all to brake his skull. 

* All- to' is here a contraction for ^ altogether.' 
The verb, it will be observed, is not spelt as if 
it were in the infinitive mood. 

1 Sam. xvii. 33. Tor thou art but a youth, 
and he a man of war from his youth. There is 
no necessity for the heavy stress which nearly 
all readers of this passage lay upon the little 
preposition from. The giant's advantage over 
the young shepherd consisted not in the fact 
that the former had cultivated the arts of war 
from the very earHest period of his life, which 
was precisely what David was beginning to do 
himself; but simply in this — ^that the one was a 
full-grown (or something better than a full- 
grown) man, while the other was a boy. 

1 Sam. xvii. 43. Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves ? It is diflBcult to 
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arrive at the precise meaning which the clergy 
attach to the last word of this sentence. 
Wherever it occurs, either in the Old or New 
Testament, it is invariably pronounced so as to 
rhyme with * waves/ Persons who commit 
such a blunder must be totally unaware that 
* staves' is nothing in the world but the plural 
of * staflF,' (verse 40) just as * calves' is the 
plural of * calf,' and should be pronounced 
accordingly. * Stave,' rhyming with ' wave,' is 
the modem name for the femework of a cask, 
or for a jocular song; and * staves,' pronounced 
in the popular but erroneous manner, reminds 
us inevitably of one of these two things, or of 
nothing at all. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 23. All these things did Araunah, 
as a king, give unto the king. The emphasis 
usually given to the word as in this verse is 
utterly senseless, and sliould be avoided. 

2 Kings viii. 13. And Hazael said. But what, 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
thing? And Elisha answered, the Lord hath 
shewed me that thou shalt be king over Syria. 
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The comma, wliicli the English Version here 
has placed after * what/ misleads a multitude of 
readers. As the punctuation now stands, both 
the question of Hazael and the reply of Elisha 
lose all their point. The indignant remon- 
strance, * what ! is thy servant a dog ?' ought 
rather to end * that he should do this detestably 
mean thing.* The true sense of the passage 
however is, ' But what is thy servant — a dog — 
{i.e.y a mere dog — ^Uterally, the dog — the lowest 
among his lord's menials) that he should do 
this great thing ? i.e., that he should be exalted 
to so high an oflBceP' To such a question 
Ehsha's answer becomes sufficiently intelligible. 
* Dog as thou art, the Lord hath destined thee 
to be king over Syria/' 

2 Ejngs xix. 23. With the multitude of my 
chariots, &c. This speech, put by Isaiah into 
the mouth of Sennacherib, ends at besieged 
places in verse 24. In verse 25 the Lord begins 
to speak : Hast thou not heard long ago how I 
have done it, and of ancient times that I have 
formed it ? The personal pronoun should there- 
fore be strongly emphasized, so as to retort 
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upon the Assyrian his empty boast in the pre- 
ceding verses. 

Job xxiv. 1. Why, seeing times are not 
hidden from the Almighty, do they, that know 
him, not see his days? This is the right 
punctuation. There must be a pause at * him.' 
The phrasing * that know him not' is a 
blunder. 

Isaiah lii. 12. For the Lord will go before 
you, and the Gk)D of Israel will be your rere- 
ward. *Eere' is the old English for 'Eear.' 
The Gk)D of Israel wiU be your rear-ward — 
compassing you both before and behind. The 
word has nothing whatever to do with re- 
warding. 

Wisdom xxxviii. 30. He applieth himself to 
lead it over — i.e. to cover it with lead. 
Thoughtless readers have sometimes been 
betrayed into pronouncing the verb as if it 
meant to guide or conduct it over. 

S. Matt. ii. 18. Eachel weeping for her 
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children, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not. 

This is one of the very few verses in the 
Bible whose grammar is not quite satisfactory. 
There is no nominative case to the verb * would,' 
and the sequence of tenses is wrong. It is just 
as well, however, to rejfrain from making the 
matter worse by laying a stress on the pro- 
noun * they,' which some clergymen have been 
thoughtless enough to do, and which conveys 
the impression that Rachel refused to be com- 
forted because her children were not com- 
forted. 

S. Matt. v. 16. Let your light so shine before 
men. Here is a case where everybody has been 
led astray by a piece of bad punctuation. The 
word * so' in this sentence is not the antecedent 
particle to *that,' but is simply the adverb 
*thus,' referring to the preceding clause. As 
the candle when set on the candlestick gives 
light to all that are in the house, so (or thus) 
let yov/r light shine before men ; in order that 
they may see, &c. The only way to read the 
passage intelligently is to disregard the fuU 
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stop at the end of verse 15, laying a slight 
emphasis on your^ and pausing after the word 
•men/ At the Offertory, where this verse 
occurs, it is just as well to omit it, and use 
another in its place. 

S. Matt. v. 22. Eaca should be pronounced 
exactly as it is spelt, the word having been 
anghcized for the guidance of the English 
reader. It is quite a mistake to say Eah-ca. 
The Syriac is Bfika, 6 having the same sound 
as it has in the French word t^te. 

S. Matt. vi. 24. No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. This verse is scarcely 
ever read intelligently. People have failed to 
notice that the alternative, suggested by the 
words either and or^ is not between hating and 
loving, or between holding to and despising ; 
but between two different attitudes of mind — 
the attitude of love or hatred as the case may 
be, and the attitude of respect or contempt. 
The meaning of the passage is this : — ^No man 
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can serve two masters ; for either, if lie be a 
person of strong feelings and warm affections, 
lie will (simultaneously) hate the one and love 
the other; or, if he be of a colder tempera- 
ment, he will (simultaneously) cleave to the 
one and despise the other. To lay a stress 
on the one and the other, which almost all 
readers do, implies that the actions in each case 
are not simultaneous, but alternative, and makes 
simple nonsense of the conjunctions * either' and 

* or'. The emphasis therefore should rather fall 
on the verbs hate, love, hold to, and despise. 

S. Matt. x. 10. See remarks on the word 

* staves,' on page 9. 

S. Matt. xii. 4. And did eat the shew-bread. 
For some incomprehensible reason, this word is 
occasionally pronounced shoe-bread. It is to be 
hoped that the fault is not common. 

S. Matt. xv. 5. It is a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me. This verse 
has been so badly translated that it is almost 
impossible to read it well. The sense is best 
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given when a stress is laid on it and gift, the 
rest of the sentence being hurried over. * The 
thing which thou seekest to gain at my expense 
is abeady dedicated to God.' 

S. Matt, xviii. 35. So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one — ^his Beothee 
their trespasses. It may be doubted whether 
there are half a dozen clergymen in England 
who read this verse correctly. The above 
punctuation and printing represent as nearly 
as possible the vulgar rendering of the passage; 
but no typographical symbols can convey any 
idea of the pomposity with which the clerical 
reader mouths out his blunder, at the conclu- 
sion of a singularly beautiful and impressive 
chapter. Even dignitaries of the Church fall 
unsuspectingly into the trap thus laid for them, 
as regularly as the lesson comes round; and 
the question never seems to occur to the most 
earned priest, as he complacently shuts up his 
Bible, how the sentence which he has just been 
reading is to be either construed or parsed. 
The truth is that the phrase * every one his 
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brother' is in parentliesis, and * their trespasses' 
means * one another's trespasses.' If ye from 
yom* hearts forgive not one another's trespasses, 
each man forgiving his brother. Without a fresh 
translation of the passage, it is not possible 
to read the verse in a manner altogether 
satisfactory, though the reader can scarcely 
go wrong who takes pains to keep the words 

* every one his brother' within brackets, by 
making a pause after * forgive not,' and another 
after * brother.' But anything is better than 
the ridiculous stress on brother^ and the pause 
after every one; which turns * every one' 
(cicaaroc) into the accusative case after the verb 

* forgive,' and makes the possessive pronoun 

* their' in the plural agree with * brother' in the 
singular. 

S. Matt. xx. 15. Is thine eye evil because I 
am good ? Here is another universal blunder. 
Misled by the approximation of the words evil 
and good, persons have imagined that a contrast 
is intended between the goodness of the master 
and the wickedness of the labourers, and a 
strong emphasis has commonly been assigned 
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to the pronouns thme and I. * Is thme eye evil, 
because I am good ?' — ^wliich can only mean 
* Art thou necessarily a bad man because I am 
a good one?' *Bvil/ however, in this verse, 
signifies 'envious,* and the true sense of the 
question is simply this : — Is thine eye envious 
against thy fellow labourer, because I am 
dealing liberally with him ? Evil and good 
therefore are the only words on which any 
emphasis should be allowed to fall. 

S. Matt. xxv. 22. See note on S. Luke xiv. 19. 

S. Matt. xxvi. 47. A great multitude with 
swords and staves. See note on 1 Samuel 
xvii. 43. 

S. Matt, xxviii. 14. And if this come to the 
govemour's ears, we will persuade Mm, and 
secure you. This method of reading the verse, 
which is probably universal, can only be de- 
fended on the theory that to persuade the 
govemour and to secure the safety of the 
soldiers were two separate and independent 
actions. As a matter of fact, the action in each 
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case was one and the same. The conspirators 
simply meant to say, *we will make interest 
with the govemour for your safety;' and the 
emphasis commonly assigned to the pronouns 
him and you is imnecessary and absurd. 

S. Matt, xxviii. 18. A vicious and slovenly 
habit prevails among certain clergymen of turn- 
ing the n at the end of words like giveriy heaven, 
and even, into an m. This passage affords a 
ludicrous illustration of the fault in question. 
It is by no means an uncommon thing to 
hear it read : * All power is giv'm unto me in 

heav'm and in earth and lo, I 

am with you alway, ev'm unto the end of the 
world.' 

S. Mabk v. 22. Jairus is a word of three 

syllables (laeipog). 

S. Mabk v. 42, 43. It may seem almost super- 
fluous to call attention to the fact that the words 
straightway and straitly in these two adjacent 
verses have no connection with one another. 
The caution however is not altogether unneces- 
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sary. Some few years ago a well-known London 
clergyman wrote a letter to the Times, in whicli 
he claimed the sympathy of the British public, 
with reference to some controversy in which he 
was engaged, on the ground that he was in a 
great straight. 

S. Maek viii. 27. Caesarea should be pro- 
nounced as it is spelt, with a diphthong for the 
first syllable. Cezzarea is a hideous word. 

S. Luke ii. 34. For the fall and rising again. 
It seems almost a legitimate act of disloyalty to 
the EngHsh Version to leave out the word 
* again,' which is an obvious mistranslation. 

S. Luke iv. 27. Eliseus — four syllables. 

S. Luke x. 1. Other seventy also. The stress 
commonly laid on other gives the impression that 
a former batch of seventy had been abeady 
sent. The word seventy should be slightly 
emphasized. 

S. Luke xii. 58. Lest he hale thee to the 
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judge. *Hale' should be pronounced *haul\ 
The common pronunciation *hail' would lead 
people to suppose that the word meant * beckon/ 
instead of * draw' or * summon/ 

S. LuKE) xiy. 9. And he that bade thee. See 
note on Gen. xxvii. 19. 

S. Luke xiv. 19. I pray thee, have me ex- 
cused. There is not the least occasion for the 
emphasis usually given here to the pronoun me. 
The persons invited to the supper were not 
confronted one with another, and are not even 
supposed to have known that any others besides 
themselves had refused. The same observation 
applies to S. Matt. xxv. 22. 

S. Luke xvi. 9. That when ye fail, they^may 
receive you into everlasting habitations. They 
in this verse means people^ and should not be 
emphasized, as if it referred to the mammon of 
unrighteousness. Make to yourselves friends 
by means of your worldly wealth, that, when ye 
fail, somebody whom you have benefited may 
find you a home. 
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S. Luke xviii. 11. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus with himself. With himself is 
emphatic, though it is scarcely ever read as if 
it were. The meaning is that the Pharisee 
stood apart, not that he prayed inwardly or in 
silence. 

S. Luke xxii. 31. But I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not. Thee and thy are 
emphatic. 

S. Luke xxiii. 32. And there were also two 
other malefactors, led with him to be put to 
death. A pardonable disinclination to associate 
our Lord with the criminal robbers, with whom 
however it was His express purpose to be asso- 
ciated, induces many of the clergy to make a 
pause in this verse after the word * other.' No 
such pause, however, really exists; and the 
natural sense of the passage demands, whether 
we shrink from it or not, that Christ should 
be included among the malefactors. 

S. Luke xxiii. 42. When Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom. The preposition i/nto in this 
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place is so very misleading, that it would seem 
almost lawful to substitute for it the more 
correct translation in. 

S. Luke xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and hast not known, &c. The em- 
phasis usually accorded to the word stranger 
certainly gives the meaning which the question 
of Cleopas seems to convey, though it does not 
represent a faithful translation of the original. 
As it stands in the Greek, the question put to 
the risen Saviour means exaibtly the reverse of 
that which English readers suppose it to mean, 
and requires a stress on thou. * Art thou the 
only lodger for a night or two in Jerusalem, 
who has not known the strange things that 
have been taking place ?^ It is difficult to 
understand what Cleopas could have meant by 
such a question ; unless indeed we may trans- 
late <rv fjLovo^ napoiKBig * dost thou lodge alone — 
cut off from the rest of the world, and shut out 
from the chance of hearing even the great news 
of the day ?' 

S. John i. 27. Whose shoe's latchet I am not 
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worthy to unloose. Unloose is surely a blunder 
for hose (evo Xv^to). It is not an uncommon 
thing to hear people speak of unloosing a dog. 
They mean of course that they are going to 
untie him, making a confusion between the 
verbs loose and tie. 

S. John v. 26. For as the Father hath life in 
himaeU; so hath He given to the Son to have 
life in feimself . This stress on him represents 
the common reading, which is supremely 
absurd. The Father could not by any possi- 
bihty have life in any other man's self, nor 
could the Son. The point is, not that the 
Father or the Son has life in Aimself, rather 
than in the self of somebody else, but that the 
life which exists in the Father exists also in the 
Son; and the words Father and Son should 
have aU the emphasis. 

S. John x. 13. The hireUng fleeth, because 
he is a hireling. The emphasis usually given to 
the little word is in this sentence is very ugly, 
and quite unnecessary. It is much more ex- 
pressive to lay a stress on because. 
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S. John xii. 6. Because he was a thief, and 
had the bag, and bare what was put therein. 
The reader who thinks that bare in this verse 
means bare away, or stoUy may perhaps convey 
some little idea of that meaning by laji^g a 
stress on the word. It seems very doubtful 
however whether the original verb signifies 
anything beyond carrying. 

S. John xiii. 10. He that is washed needeth 
not save to wash his feet. In this verse also 
attention may be called to the fact that the first 
washing appears to be a general one, and the 
second a partial one only, by laying a stress on 
washed. He that is washed {i.e., washed all 
over as in a bath — o \e\ovfiivog) needeth not 
save to wash his feet {vlxl/aaOai) after walking. 

S. John xvi. 19. And again, a little while, 
and ye shall see me. This emphasis on shall 
ought by all means to be avoided. See is the 
importaut word. 

S. John xviii. 18. And Peter stood ^with 
them, and warmed Aimself. (See note on S. 
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John V. 26.) Everybody reads this verse with 
a tremendous stress on him, as if it were pos- 
sible for Peter to warm any other man's self, 
except his own self 1 The point of the whole 
story is, not that Peter warmed himself and 
nobody else, but that he, Peter, happened to be 
standing among the servants by the fire; and 
the emphasis should fall of course on the 
proper name. 

Acts viii. 3. HaHng men and women. This 
word should be pronounced hauling. See note 
on S. Luke xii. 58. 

Acts viii. 27. Candace — not Candace. 

Acts ix. 33. ^neas — not JEneas. 

Acts xii. 4. Four g^t^atemions of soldiers. 
Many readers erroneously pronoimce this word 
qua/rtemionQ. 

Acts xiii. 27. They have fulfilled them in con- 
demning him. Misled probably by the italics 
in the EngUsh Version, most readers strongly 
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empliasize here the pronouns them and him; 
as if fulfilling the prophets and condemning 
the subject of the prophecies were two dis- 
tinct actions, instead of being one and the 
same thing. So unimportant are the pro- 
nouns in reality, that the Grreek omits them 
altogether. 

Acts xiv. 25. Attalia ('ArraXcta) should have 
its accent on the last syllable but one. It 
would be an affectation no doubt to carry out 
this principle of pronunciation in the case of 
well-known words like Alexandria, which are 
subject theoretically to the same rule; but 
Attalia is not a well-known word, and Attalia 
is moreover hideously ugly. 

Acts xviii. 18. Cenchrea — ^not Cenchrea. 
In deference to long-estabhshed custom, the 
question of the hard or soft may perhaps 
be considered optional, though of course every 
C in Greek words is strictly speaking a K. 

Acts xix. 34. Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. It scarcely comes within the province of 
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this humble little work to deal with manifest 
vulgarities ; but the almost imiversal maltreat- 
ment of this sentence and of others like it 
forces one to express a hope that the clergy wiU 
some day realize the truth that Victoria rour 
queen, and Aquilla rand Priscilla, and Dianna 
rof the Ephesians, are signs of an imperfect 
education, and are distressing to all intelligent 
listeners. 

Acts xx. 16. For Paul had determined to sail 
by Ephesus. By in this verse is emphatic. It 
is not meant that Paul had determined to go 
by way of Ephesus, but to pass Ephesus with- 
out stopping. 

Acts xxi. 16. An old disciple, i.e., a disciple 
of long standing. This verse has been singled 
out for remark because it affords an excellent 
illustration of the mistakes into which clergy- 
men are betrayed through neglecting to consult 
their Greek Testament. The vicar of an im- 
portant town parish was once heard to preach 
an imusually eloquent sermon on this text, the 
whole point of the discourse turning on the 
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hoary head and venerable appearance of the 
aged disciple who entertained S. Paul. A 
simple reference to the Greek would have 
informed the preacher that not a word is said 
about Mnason's age, inasmuch as he is de- 
scribed as ap'^aiog, not aS TraXaioc. 

Acts xxii. 3. Cilicia is by some few persons 
unaccountably pronounced Silesia. 

Acts xxii. 6. As I made my journey and was 
come nigh unto Damascus, about noon suddenly 
there shone from heaven, &c. This is the 
right punctuation. S. Paul is drawing atten- 
tion to the miraculous appearance of a hght at 
noon-day, brighter than the sun itself. This 
point is completely lost, when the words 
Damascus and about noon are joined rapidly 
together, and a comma placed after * noon.' 

KoM. vi. 21. What fruit had ye theUy in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed ? Then is 
an adverb, not a conjunction, and should be 
emphasized. 
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KoM. viii. 15. Whereby we cry Abba, Father 
i.e., Abba, which means Father. The pause 
after Abba should be strictly observed. 

Rom. xui. 11. And thaty knowing the time. 
This is the correct reading, though the sense is 
almost invariably misrepresented, and the verse 
is read — ^And^ that knowing the time,' — as if 
* that* were a conjimction. 

RoM. xvi. This well known chapter is a 
firuitful source of clerical errors. As many as 
eight cases of mispronunciation have been re- 
corded against the imwary : — (1) Cenchrea for 
Cenchrea; (2) Priscillar and Aquilla for Pris- 
ciUa and Aquila ; (3) Bpaenetus for Bpaanetus ; 
(4) Junia for Junias ; (5) Urbane for Urban ; 
(6) Phlegon for Phlegon; (7) Patrobas for Patro- 
bas; and (8) Timotheus for Timotheiis. To 
these may be added the fault which almost all 
readers commit of shrinking from the posses- 
sive * s ' at the end of Aristobulus, in the phrase 
Aristobulus's household. The omission of the 
*s' is merely a printer's license, which long usage 
has apparently stereotyped. The absurdity of 
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leaving it out when reading aloud is shewn 
plainly enough in the case of such words as 
cockatrice^ den (Is. xi. 8). It is obvious that 
the mere accident of the word cochatrice ending 
with the sound of a soft * c* cannot do away with 
the necessity of a supplementary *s' when the 
genitive case has to be employed. The printer 
may do as he pleases; but the reader, if he 
wishes to be understood, must always add the 
final * s' after every apostrophe, and must pro- 
noimce Aristobulus' in six bond fide syllables. 
Jimia and Urbane in this chapter are evident 
archaisms for Junias and Urban, neither of 
whom was a woman. 

1 Cob. ii. 9. Eyef hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, &c. As an instance of the slipshod way 
in which many clergymen read and quote the 
Bible, it may be observed that this verse, though 
introduced into half the sermons that are 
preached, is never by any chance rendered 
by the preacher as it actually stands in the 
sacred text. The clerical version, which has 
almost superseded the original, is sufficiently 
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familiar to every cliurch goer. * Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceived This may or may 
not be an improvement on S. Paul's words ; 
but, as a matter of fact, there is no such verse 
in the Bible. 

1 CoE. iii. 4. For I know nothing by myself, 
i.e.y against myself. A stress should be laid on 
by J as the only means of caUing attention to the 
fact that * by myself' in this passage does not 
mean * by my own imassisted efforts.' 

1 CoE. xvi. 22. Let him be Anathema. Maran 
Atha. There should be a pause after Anathema, 
and Maran Atha should be pronoimced as two 
distinct words. 

2 CoE. viii. 9. Though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor. As another in- 
stance of clerical carelessness, it may be noted 
that this verse is invariably quoted in sermons 
yet for our sakeSy &c. 

Eph. iv. 9. Now, that He ascended. See 
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note on Kom. xiii. 11. Not once in a thousand 
times is this sentence read properly. The above 
version is the common and erroneous one. 
Persons who thus render the words must sup- 
pose *that' to be a conjunction; instead of 
which it is a demonstrative pronoun introducing 
a quotation, and should be strongly emphasized. 
"Now that expression, 'He ascended,' (see verse 
8) what does it imply, but that He must first 
have descended, &c. ?" This verse has the 
misfortune to occur in the Ordination Service, 
where it is not unfrequently read in the popular 
but senseless manner by bishops' chaplains — 
learned gentlemen who have just declared that 
they have examined the candidates for ordina- 
tion in the very subjects of which they appear 
to be ignorant themselves. 

Eph. vi. 16. Above all, taking the shield of 
faith. Above should receive an emphasis. 

* Above all' here does not mean * chiefly,' but 

* as a covering to all the rest of the armour.' 

1 Tim. ii. 9. There ar6 two misprints in this 
verse, which have given rise to two common 
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blunders. Shame-facedness should be sbame- 
fastness, and broidered or broided should be 
braided. Shsbrae-facedneBa gives the idea of 
conscious guilt, which is not at all what the 
Apostle means. He simply means modesty. 
And broided, corrupted into broidered, can only 
stand as a contraction of embroidered; the 
notion of embroidery as applied to the human 
hair being somewhat novel and peculiar. 

2 Tim. ii. 26. It is almost impossible to read 
this verse well without a jfresh translation. A 
strong emphasis on God in verse 25, a pause 
after * him,' and another stress on EiSy may help 
towards making the sense of the passage a little 
clearer. * And that they who have been taken 
captive by the devil may recover themselves out 
of his snares, by His will, i.e. by God's will, 
after true repentance.' 

Heb. xiii. 7. There should be a fall stop after 
this verse. It has no connection with verse 8. 

James iv. 15. For that ye ought to say. 
That is emphatic, being a demonstrative pro- 
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noun, not a conjunction. For that — i.e. instead 
of that (avTi Tov) ye ought to say, &c. 

1 S. John iv. 20. Eor he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen. There is no 
necessity here for the vulgar emphasis on 
hath. Seen is the really important word of 
the sentence. 

Rev. iv. 11. This verse, like S. Matt, xviii. 
35, suffers additional injury by reason of the 
accident which has placed it at the end of a 
solemn and impressive chapter. *For thou 
hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure 
they are and were created !' This is the com- 
mon reading, and a more pompous and 
ridiculous close to a subhme passage can 
hardly be conceived. Such a stress on the 
unpretending little verbs are and were can only 
mean that all things not only are created, but 
always have been in former times created, for 
the pleasure of the Almighty. Nobody who 
admits the former statement would dream of 
disputing the latter; and a vast amount of 
needless energy might be spared if the reader 
could be induced to understand that are in this 
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passage simply means exist, and that were is 
deserving of no emphasis whatever. * For Thy 
pleasure they exist, and were in the first in- 
stance created/ 



In the Sentence at the beginning of Morning 
Service, * If we say that we have no sin, &c.,' 
a comma should be observed after the words 

* faithftd and just.' 

In the Collect for the Second Simday after 
Easter an expression occurs which is some- 
times misimderstood. * Endeavour ourselves' 
is simply the old fashioned equivalent of en- 
deavour, the verb being used in a reflective 
sense : and it is quite wrong to lay any stress 
on selves. 

A custom prevails, among the High Church 
Clergy, of saying or singing * Thanks be to Thee, 
Lord,' after the Gospel in the Communion 
Office. It is a pity that the phrase cannot be 
permanently restored to its original form — 

* Thanks be to God for His Holy Gospel.' In 
its present contracted state its use is more 
likely to provoke merriment among the con- 
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gregation than to suggest thoughts of devotion. 
The Gospel for the First Sunday in Advent 
ends with the words * My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den 
of thieves/ * Thanks be to Thee, Lord' seems 
hardly an appropriate response to such an an- 
nouncement. And Dean Alf ord's famous instance 
of the absurdity of singing Amen at the end of 
the Funeral Hymn, the last line of which runs 
' Perchance it next may toll for me,' is not more 
ridiculous than the solemn ejaculation, * Thanks 
be to Thee, O Lord/ after the words *For 
many are called but few are chosen,' which 
close the Gospel for the Twentieth Sunday 
after Trinity. 

A very general mistake is made in the reading 
of the Second Commandment. A comma is 
usually observed after the word children^ and 
omitted after generation. The sentence in ques- 
tion should however run — * for I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, and visit the sins of the 
fathers, upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation, of them that hate me." 
* Among them that hate me' would have been a 
better translation. 
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Four mistakes are common in the reciting of 
the Nicene Creed. (1) The phrase *GrOD of 
CrOD, Light of Light/ &c., is sometimes ren- 
dered as if * of were here the sign of the genitive 
case instead of the ablative — * God coming jfrom 
God, Light arising out of Light, &c.' Whether 
said or sung, there should always be a strong 
emphasis given to the preposition o/. (2) * By 
whom all things were made' should be separated 
as much as possible jfrom the preceding word 
Father, to which it does not refer, and should 
be joined to the next sentence, * Who for us 
men,' &c. (3) * Whose kingdom shall have no 
end' should be in like manner separated by a 
long pause from * the quick and the dead'. It 
is generally read as if the kingdom of the quick 
and the dead, and not the kingdom of Christ, 
were to be eternal. (4) A comma should be 
kept after * Lord,' in the sentence * The Lord 
and Giver of life.' It is not meant that the 
Holy Ghost is the Lord of hfe, as well as the 
Giver of life; but that He is the Lord, just as 
the Father is the Lord. 

A strange misapprehension appears to exist 
even among well-informed persons with . regard 
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to the meaning of the word Oflfertory. It is 
not an uncx)mmon tiling to hear a priest, or even 
a bishop, solemnly announce from the Commu- 
nion Table that * the Offertory will be devoted 
to the relief of the poor.' Surely a dignitary 
of the Church ought to be aware of the fact 
that * OflTertory' means, not the Alms collected 
at the offertory, but an Anthem (Offertorium) 
simg while the offerings of the people are being 
collected. And it is difficult to imderstand how, 
with the most benevolent intentions, a few bars 
of sacred music can be devoted to the supply of 
missionaries in foreign parts, or given to the 
poor. 

While speaking of the Communion Service it 
may be pardonable to express a wish that the 
Clergy would say the sentence addressed to 
each communicant at the Altar in a whisper. 
The words are strictly private, and concern no 
one else but the recipient for the time being ; 
while, in cases where there are several clergy 
officiating together, the buzz of two or more dis- 
cordant voices mumbling within a limited space 
some half -articulated words, is not very orderly, 
and is not calculated to assist the devotions of 
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the people. If the sentence rrmst be said out 
loud, it is more rational to address it once for 
all to the entire row of communicants, accord- 
ing to the slovenly practice of certain pro- 
prietary chapels, than to preach it pompously 
to each individual. 

Two cases of neglected emphasis occur in the 
Psahns, though one of them falls, as the reader 
will observe, not to the minister, but to the con- 
gregation. 

Ps. xlviii. 6. Fear came there upon them, and 
sorrow. There in this sentence is an adverb, 
and should be emphasized. * Therey in that 
very place, on a sudden, fear came upon them.' 

Ps. xc. 4. For a thousand years in Thy sight 
are but as yesterday, seeiag that is past — as a 
watch in the night. That is emphatic, being a 
demonstrative pronoun, and referring to yester- 
day. It is almost always read as if it were a 
conjunction. 
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